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FRENCH EXPANSION INTO THE PACIFIC IN THE 
17TH, 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES 



BY MARGUERITE EVER 



The lion's share of honors for the opening up of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Western Coast of the Americas has been laid, for 
the most part, at the feet of the Spanish pioneers. Both in explora- 
tion and in colonization the names of Cortez and Pizarro, of Coro- 
nado, of the great Junipero Serra and of Portola, call to mind 
careers filled with dramatic and spectacular events, and have almost 
overshadowed those of other nationalities. A handful of Englishmen, 
too, — Drake, Cook and Vancouver,^ — have also been fairly well 
known for their remarkable voyages in the New World. 

On the other hand, the contributions of the third great country 
of Europe, France, — with her numerous voyagers, travelers, 
explorers, scientists, and traders, — to the advancement of the West, 
have been passed by almost in silence, andl it was little known, 
perhaps, how quietly the French entered the Pacific In particular 
have the permanent and far-reaching results of their voyages been 
lost to view. True, they made few epoch-marking and world- 
renowned discoveries, and they cared not at all for greedy conquests 
by the sword; instead, they turned their attention mainly to science 
and commerce, and in the course of their investigations they brought 
back to Europe a wealth of scientific information for the benefit of 
humanity. 

Thus, while French expeditions had little value geographically, 
yet for the permanent advancement of science they held a value 
far beyond those of Spain or England. In a broader sense, "they 
have exercised", to quote M. Dahlgren, who has made a minute 
study of this phase of French expansion, "from the point of view of 
politics, finance and commerce, considerable influence".' 

The causes for the relatively light role France played in the 
early opening of the Pacific Coast are not far to seek. Her strength 
was pretty well absorbed with violent quarrels between Protestants 
and Catholics, with disputes over the succession to the throne, and 
with almost constant wars with Spain, the German States and Eng- 
land. Meanwhile, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, England 
and Spain gained considerable headway in the New World, for it 
was not until the eighteenth century that the name of France 
actually became of consequence in the Pacific. 

1. Dahlgren, M. E. W., NomelUs Arckives. 422. 

"EUes ont exerce au point dc vue politique, financier et commercial une influence conside- 
rable." 
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Now although, generally speaking, France was a late comer in 
the New World, yet the actual beginning of her interest in the Ameri- 
cas was centuries old. As early as 1509 stories had been circulated 
about the remarkable discovery of a certain French navigator, 
Paulmier de Gonneville, but the actual location of his newly-found 
land was never known, and Tahiti, Madagascar and various parts 
of the Americas were all later mentioned as the mysterious land' of 
De Gonneville. Thus, the discovery itself was of doubtful value; 
nevertheless, it had its immediate effect, for it stimulated a new 
interest in the vaguely known lands in the West. 

A few years after the mythical voyage of De Gonneville, Ma- 
gellan made his famous voyage around the world. This voyage 
was of interest not only to Britishers, but to Frenchmen as well, 
for among his crew were many French sailors, and their stories of 
fabulous wealth and strange sights undoubtedly spurred' France to 
join in the search for the prizes of the New World. But France was 
slow actually to take an active part in affairs in the West. 

For curiously enough throughout the sixteenth century, in spite 
of the Spanish success in the Americas, and the tales of mountains 
of gold and silver to be found there, France gained but slight head- 
way in the Western Hemisphere. Her rival neighbor, Spain, with 
whom she was constantly at war, held a large share of the Americas, 
and France made no attempt to establish colonies in the Pacific. 

There is a record in these early years, however, of a solitary 
French traveler, M. Malherbe, who went, in 1592, to Peru and 
Mexico, and then across the Pacific to China, and whose stories filled 
Henri IV, then monarch of France, with enthusiasm to gain a share 
of the New World wealth. M. Malherbe represented to Henri IV 
how easily this could be done, and he laid down many proposals for 
their easy conquest.^ The stories of Vincent Le Blanc, who visited 
the Americas a few years later, again caused Henri IV to harbor 
many a fruitless scheme to gain a share in the New World com- 
merce.* But nothing ever came of all these plans. 

II 

As a matter of fact, the French flag was first carried into the 
Pacific in quite another manner. Down around the West Indies, in 
the early seventeenth century, French colonies at Tortuga and His- 
paniola had been planted, and in 1622 a joint French and English 
colony was estaiblished on St. Christopher's Isle. By the middle of 
that century the French were numerous on these various islands. 
The earlier Spanish settlers were deserting the West Indies, lured 
by the rich gold mines of Peru and Mexico, and the; few that 
remained had started up a traffic in hides, for these islands were 
overrun with cattle. The process of drying hides, or "boucaning", 



2. Dahlgrcn, M. E. W., "Les relations,' 

3. Ibid. 
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they had learned from the natives, and they came to be known from 
their occupation as "boucaniers" or buccaneers. Many Frenchmen 
entered the business of boucaning, and soon an illicit traffic in hides, 
— illicit because it aimed to avoid Spanish monopolies which prac- 
tically crushed normal trade, — sprang up, and was carried on with 
French, Spanish, Dutch and English vessels between the various 
islands. 

Gradually the buccaneers began to broaden the field of their 
activities. They were soon joined by men of all races and creeds, 
outlaws and gentlemen adventurers, and in one instance when the 
West India Cbmpany had sold all its French servants to hunters and 
planters who treated them with scant mercy, these servants in a 
body joined the buccaneers and became freebooters. They were 
united only by one bond, an intense hatred of Spanish monopoly; 
and, "linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes", they gained 
notoriety as unscrupulous marauders, and so boldly harassed the 
peace-loving planters and traders that the French government tried 
to put a stop to their lawless activities. But the buccaneers cared 
not at all for the hand of authority and fled in a body to the South 
Seas. The French' westward movement into the Pacific may be 
said to begin at this point, and with war on between France and 
Spain they had free rein for the next few years ' there was no 
restraint on their conduct, and with a "No peace beyond the line" 
policy, they began to plunder around Honduras, Guatemala and 
Mexico, even extending their activities through the Straits and up 
the coast to the rich Peruvian towns. Some of these buccaneers 
were never more than illicit traders, but others were outlaws of the 
worst order. 

Among the Frenchmen, Pierre le Grand was one of the most 
famous of buccaneers. He was a clever exploiter and made one 
really brilliant capture. With only a small ship, four nearly useless 
guns and twenty men he bagged a richly-laden galleon. The story 
runs that the captain of this Spanish galleon had been warned of 
the pirate's boat but paid no attention, and only remarked, "And 
what then? Shall I be afraid of so pitiful a thing? No, though she 
were as good a ship as my own". He went down to play cards in 
his cabin and there the buccaneers easily overpowered him.* Le 
Grand was wise enough to be content with the fortune in gold bars 
which he took from the galleon, and retired to France to live the 
life of a French gentleman of leisure. But his success aroused 
envy in the breasts of his less fortunate friends, and there was soon 
a rush of hunters and planters to join in this lucrative game. 

Two other famous French leaders, Grogniet and L'Escuyer, 
commanding an expedition of two hundred French and English 
buccaneers, have also acquired some notoriety for their successful 



4. Lives and Foyages of the Early Navigators, with a History of the Bucaniers, (1832) 174. 
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exploitations.'* They sailed up the Western coast of South America 
and fell in with a second group of plunderers under Le Picard, de 
Lussan and Des Marais, and together scoured' the coast from Chile 
to California, lying in wait behind small islands for rich galleons, 
pillaging coast towns, and relieving indignant Spaniards of superflu- 
ous gold. 

The Spanish, it can be readily understood, regarded their very 
name with loathing. One of the leaders of Grogniet's expedition, 
Raveneau de Lussan, has left a fascinating account of the "Voyages 
of the Filibusters in the South Seas in 1687", and relates there, with 
some resentment, the stories told by the Spanish priests about these 
buccaneers. "These fathers", de Lussan complains with bitterness, 
"feel such keen hatred toward us that they persuade the people who 
have never seen filibusters, that we are formed like monkeys, and 
that we eat women and little children".' 

But there was yet another type of the French buccaneers, the 
cruel and barbarous marauders who cared not so much for Spanish 
gold as for Spanish blood, and the deeds of Lolonnois and Montbar, 
desperate pirates of the worst order, brought shame to the name of 
France. Others were rather gentlemen adventurers, out for a lark, 
who had left their homes for the sheer love of adventure. But the 
life of a pirate was at best a gamble, and "fortune was seldom con- 
stant", quarrels were many, and earning a living was, to say the 
least, precarious ; so that after 1690 many of them quitted the South 
Seas. After the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, and the end of war 
between Spain and France, the days of the buccaneers were definitely 
ended. For half a century they had sailed the seas, but they had 
brought no credit to the name of France. Yet they had accomplished 
something, for they brought back to France a knowledge of the 
Spanish hold in the West and they had explored the Pacific Coast 
as far north as Lower California. 

Ill 

The westward movement of the buccaneers into the South Seas 
was in full swing by 1680, but many years before that time the 
stories that were circulated in France by the pirates who had re- 
turned there to enjoy the fruits of their plunder, were the indirect 
cause of French attempts to seek new fields for their produce in 
the wealthy Spanish towns along the Pacific Coast. For over a 
century now, Spain had been quietly exploiting Mexico and Peru, 
but her policy had been to "keep secret all her activities in the New 
World", and Europe had little actual knowledge of how firmly she 



5. Burney, James, A Chronological History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea from the year 1620 to the year 1688. London, 1813. See Vol. IV. 48-58. 

6. De Lussan, Raveneau, Journal, 187. , ^ . . 
"Ces padres nous portent une si forte haine qu'ils persuadent aux tux qui n ont jamais tu 

de Flibustiers, que nous etions faits comme des singes, et que nous mangeons des femmes et 
lei petits enfants." 
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was entrenched there. The buccaneers had brought this information 
home to France. 

The first actual French project that had in view the building 
up of trade relations with the Pacific Coast — for the buccaneers had 
neither the consent nor approval of the crown — took form under the 
direction of Colbert, the Minister under Louis XIV, who created 
in 1664, the "Compagnie des Indes Orientales", with the privilege 
of exclusive rights to trade in the extreme Orient and in the Pacific' 
But nothing ever came of it. In 1667, a private expedition under 
Jean Baptiste de la Feuillarde, started around the Horn and headed 
for the Moluccas, but it was wrecked near the Straits. 

The first French expedition, financed by the Crown, set sail 
for the South Seas in 1695. Le Comte de Gennes had listened to 
the stories of the buccaneer Masertie and persuaded the Crown to 
undertake a voyage under his command, but after passing through 
the Straits they were forced to turn back because of poor wind's 
and a shortage of food.' A few years after this, French plans took 
a more concrete shape. It will be remembered that a few years 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century there was a brisk 
expansion of trade, through the medium of great trading companies, 
Dutch, Portuguese and English. 

With a similar end in view, the French Jesuits who had returned 
from a successful trip to China, conceived the plan of a French 
company to trade in the far Pacific. Backed by the Crown and 
financed by many of the nobility, the "Compagnie Royale de la Mer 
Pacifique" was formed in 1698 with letters patent. Its aim was 
threefold, — to colonize, explore, and seek commerce. The Crown 
granted to it 'certain exclusive rights "to have the sole commercial 
privileges for thirty years, to the exclusion of our other subjects, 
on the shores and on the islands of the South Pacific not occupied 
by the other European powers".' 

De Gennes, who had some knowledge of conditions in the 
Pacific, organized the expedition, which was originally composed 
of seven ships and 689 men ; however, he did' not sail with the 
party, and the expedition was headed by M. de Gouin and M. de 
Terville. In 1699 they reached the isle of Louis le Grand, near the 
Straits of Magellan, and chose a site for a colony, while a second 
group pushed up the coast toward Peru. But this second group 
fared' ill, for the Peruvians, taking them for buccaneers, refused to 
trade with them. But although not entirely successful, this expedi- 
tion marked the beginning of a definite French movement authorized 
by the Government into the Pacific. 

The peace of Ryswick, in 1697, had ended war between Spain 



7. Dahlgrtn, NouvetUs Archives, 424. 

8. Dahlgren, Let Relations. lOI. 

9. Ibid., 120. 
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and France, and the treaty made it possible for the French mer- 
chants openly to enter the Pacific. At this same time, two French 
merchants succeeded in breaking into the French trade and the 
success of their purely commercial enterprise, "Compagnie de la 
Mer du Sud", under M. Beauchesne, encouraged the merchants 
of France to enter the Pacific." But since the treaty of Ryswick 
forbade any commercial enterprises by the Crown, Louis XV did 
not dare openly to disobey, but many merchants went out with the 
secret support of the Crown, and under the pretext of "to make 
discoveries"." 

All this was changed in 1700. With a grandson of Louis XV 
on the Spanish throne, the doors of the Pacific were flung wide open 
to the French, who rushed there to search for commerce, protect 
the shores from England, and to study science." With the seas 
opened, traific expanded, and French merchants went up to Peru, 
and then often across to China to market their wares. The importa- 
tion of gold from Lima, begun by M. Chabert in 1708, brought a 
sudden, wave of prosperity to France, and an interest in a new 
industry, but Louis XIV, in 1712, abruptly prohibited navigation 
in the South Seas to show his good will before the peace of Utrecht. 
Yet even after this peace, a clandestine traffic went on, and many 
French ships sailed from France to Peru, across to China and back 
again, with goods for the Spanish colonies. So serious did it grow 
that an Ordinance was passed in 1716, ordering all captains indulging 
in this contraband traffic to be put to death, and by 1724 French 
commerce in the South Seas came to an end." 

This brief period of French trade had a very definite value, for 
it put into circulation in France a vast amount of money, estimated 
as high as 250 millions of francs. But on the other hand, since 
the cargoes were so very valuable, little effort was made to find 
new routes, or to explore or extend the knowledge of the New 
World. 

IV 

From this time on, a third class of voyages, a class distinct 
from the filibusters, who had pretty well disappeared, and from the 
sporadic commercial expeditions, now began to appear in the Pacific, 
and to bring results of a more substantial nature to the name of 
France. These were the scientific expeditions — well-equipped, well- 
manned — whose aim was first and foremost to gather scientific 
data, and secondly, to explore unknown parts of the Pacific. They 
represent the spirit of France at her best, and reached their height 
in the famous voyage of La Perouse. 

These voyages began in the early eighteenth century, and since 
French ships, for geographical reasons, skirted South America, 

10. Dahlgren, Nouvelles Archives, 425. 

n. Ibid. 

12. Guerin, Leon, Les Navigateurs Frattfais, 426. 

13. Dahlgrfn, Nouvelles Archives, 428. 
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the discovery and naming of many of the South Sea Islands fell 
to them, since Spain had entered the Pacific by way of Panama, 
and was engrossed in the search for gold, to the neglect of explo- 
ration. 

Among the first of these scientific expeditions was one sent out 
by Louis XIV under Louis Feuille, who went to the Peruvian and 
Chilean coasts to make topographical maps of those places. Five 
years later, M. Frezier, an officer of engineers, was also sent by 
Louis XIV to Peru, for the French monarch was eager for informa- 
tion as to the extent of the possessions of his powerful neighbor, 
Spain, in the New World. The spirit of the Spanish colonists is 
illustrated by the fact that Frezier, in order to gain any first-hand 
knowledge of conditions, did not dare go as the representative of 
the French Crown, but went in the guise of a simple trader. He 
returned to France with records of "the animals, plants, fruit and 
metals", so he tells us, "and whatsoever the earth produces of 
curious in the richest colonies in the world, and, lastly, a most 
exact account of the commerce, force, government and manners 
as well of the Creolian Spaniards as of the natives of the country"." 

Up to this time, many French traders had circumnavigated th« 
globe, but it was Bougainville who first accomplished this feat 
under the auspices of the Crown, and for this reason it has frequently 
been said that he was the first Frenchman to sail round the world. 
Bougainville had seen something of the world, for he had fought 
under Montcalm in Canada, and had seen France lose the flower 
of her colonies to England. So after the war he proposed to 
compensate France for her old colonies by locating new ones. In 
1764 he established, at his own expense, a colony of about 25 
persons at Faukland Island, which he proposed to make a stopping 
place for vessels going to the South Seas. 

However, Bougainville's claim to fame rests rather on hlis 
discoveries in the South Sea group. There he discovered and 
mapped Oumaitia, 1' Archipel Bourbon, Isles des Navigateurs, Les 
Cyclades, as well as many of the smaller groups of islands ; and he 
also located a new and shorter route to the Moluccas. He has left, 
in particular, interesting descriptions of Tahiti (which he named 
New Cythere), and he was especially impressed by the fine appear- 
ance and manners of the natives. He found them also of extra- 
ordinary health and thought it is because "vegetables and fish are 
their main diet and they rarely eat meat ; children and young girls 
never eat it, and this diet without doubt does much to exempt them 
from all our illnesses". Bougainville spent his time mainly in the 
South Seas, and visited neither the Sandwich group nor California, 
yet his discoveries have given him a rank second only to that of the 
great La Perouse, who followed him by a few years. 

In the meantime, by the overland route, a few travelers reached 
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the coast by way of Louisiana and Mexico. M. Pages sailed from 
Acapulco for China, and has left a few records of reports of the 
Spanish colony, California. The "Voyage en Californie", in 1769, 
written by M. Chappe D'Auteroche, a member of the Royal Academy 
of Science, who went to Lower California to observe the transit 
of Venus, gives interesting accounts of life at San Joseph mission. 

A few years after the death of D'Auteroche at San Joseph 
mission, the remarkable voyages of a daring Englishman, Captain 
Cook, spurred the French to a new interest in the South Seas, for 
the famous Cook had brought fresh laurels to the English Crown, 
and across the channel Louis XVI coveted a share in the exploration 
of the great new West. So under the auspices of the Crown, 
what was hoped would be a record-breaking voyage of investigation 
was planned, and an able Frenchman, Comte Jean Francois de la 
Perouse, was chosen to command this projected voyage. 

La Perouse was well-fitted to ^rommand the expedition. His 
wide and varied experience in the Hudson Bay region had trained 
him for the hazards of unknown lands, and his success at war had 
proved his ability as a leader. He had also the gift of inspiring 
confidence and optimism in his associates, and of conducting affairs 
with a diplomatic smoothness. The voyage was ostensibly under 
the patronage of the French Crown, but behind it stood the entire 
French Academy, undoubtedly its directing genius. On them fell 
the task of organizing, arranging and equipping, of drawing up 
intricate detailed plans, and minute instructions, of collecting data 
on all that was known of the New World and of carefully choosing 
the best available scientists to accompany La Perouse. Through 
the influence of the Academy the best-known scientific men of the 
day, each an expert in his special line, were chosen to represent 
the Academy on this expedition. Now the Academy aimed, in 
sending out these men, to collect information along many Knes, — 
to investigate, in the New World, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 
astronomy, geography, geometry, zoology and botany as well as 
the manners and customs of the natives. The expedition also took 
with them the best obtainable equipment in the form of books on 
exploration and science, and of instruments for conducting intricate 
experiments, and nothing was spared that might contribute to the 
success of the undertaking. 

The general purpose of this voyage has been clearly set forth 
in the parting address of the French Minister of Foreign Aflfairs to 
La Perouse. The object, first of all, was to make extensive investi- 
gations ; for "the island's of the great ocean", read the instructions, 
"offer little in the line of politics or commerce to record; but La 
Perouse should try mainly to study the climate and every kind of 
product in the different islands where he stops; to understand the 
customs and manners of the natives, their form of worship, method 
of government, manner of warfare, their weapons, ships, distinctive 
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characteristics, and what they have in common with other savage 
nations or with civilized peoples"." La Perouse was also requested 
to "make known all facts bearing on politics or commerce, which 
should especially be taken into consideration, so that this expedition, 
ordered by His Majesty, while aiming to perfect geography and to 
spread navigation, should, at the same time keep in mind any 
prospects which might be of interest to the Crown, or useful to its 
subjects".^' The search for the Northwest passage, which the French 
Academy still believed to exist, was to be undertaken. "You will 
search"," ran the directions, "with the greatest care . . . for 
some river or gulf . . . which might connect with some part 
of Hudson Bay". The extent of the Spanish possessions in California 
was also to be investigated by La Perouse, as comparatively little 
was known about them in Europe, outside of Spain,^* for the Spanish 
policy had been "to keep secret all their operations in America"." 

The objectives then appear to be exceptionally noteworthy. To 
accomplish in the minimum of time so vast an undertaking, reaching 
to unknown and untouched corners of the globe, a methodically 
arranged schedule had been prepared by the French Academy, giving 
approximate dates at which each country was to be reached. The 
voyage was scheduled to cover four years, and a course, which had 
never before been taken, was laid out, for "The o'bject shall be to 
follow, in the different seas", relates the record left by La Perouse, 
"the routes which have not been followed by any navigators which 
have preceded him; this course has appeared advisable since it is 
more certain to multiply discoveries, and to advance considerably in 
this voyage the great work of the complete description of all the 



IJ. La Perouse, de, Voyage autowr du Monde, I, 24 (Paris, 1798). 
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countries of the world".''* In the word's, "complete descriptions of 
all the countries of the world", may be found the key to the object 
of the voyage. 

La Perouse had instructions to head north to Christenas Sound 
and Drake's Bay, after passing the Cape, then to cross west to 
Tahiti, visited a few years before by Bougainville, and to explore 
the neighboring islands, including the Society group. New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Isles. From there the ships were to sail across 
to California and explore the northern coast line as far up as 
Bering's Bay ; and to map a route across the Northern Pacific past 
the Aleutian Islands to the Kurile group. This region around 
Northern Siberia was but vaguely known virgin land, for "all these 
coasts", reported the French Academy, "are absolutely unknown to 
Europeans".^^ The return) trip was to be made down past the 
Chinese and Manila coasts, then by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
back to France. Such a trip would today be considered stupendous.- 
What must it have been over a century and a quarter ago? Un- 
known countries, strange peoples, unforseen dangers, untrustworthy 
ships, made such a journey, in the late eighteenth century, full of 
dangers. 

In the year 1785, the two ships La Boussole and L'Astrolobe set 
sail from France. After passing safely through the dangerous 
Straits of Magellan, they stopped at Conception, Chile, their first 
port of call. The colonists there gave a grand ball in honour of 
the visiting Frenchmen, who were ardent admirers of the charms 
and beauty of the Spanish ladies. These observant travelers were 
also amazed at the prosperity and industry of Chile, and of the 
strength of the Spanish hold there, but they seemed to detect under 
this apparent prosperity, indications of weakness. La Perouse 
was of the opinion that the Spaniards had but a superficial hold on 
the natives, and "one of the surest ways of advancing the ruin of 
the affairs of Spain", he wrote in his diary at the time, "is to form 
a league with the Indians, for those Indians who are called friends 
and allies by the Spanish will not hesitate to join such a league".'"' 
"With the assistance of European Arms", he continues, "this group 
would be, I think, so dangerous to Spain that it would bear witness 
to the ruin of their establishments, the devastation of their posses- 
sions, and to even put their lives in danger, so that the Spanish 
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would soon be obliged to abandon everything". La Perouse spent 
but little time in Chile. This southern land was soon left behind, 
and for the next two months the expedition explored, as fully as 
their time-schedule allowed, various South Sea islands. Some 
time was also spent at the Sandwich group, where the great English 
navigator Cook had met so unhappy an end. 

Thel original schedule was now altered to take advantage of 
favoring winds, and the ships were headed toward the Northwest. 
Snow-covered Mount Saint Elias was sighted in June, 1786, and 
anchor was dropped in Bering's Bay. In the course of his explo- 
rations around the vicinity of Bering's Bay, La Perouse discovered 
a new and excellent harbor, which he named the "Port des 
Fran^ais". But even with an excellent harbor, and plenty of native 
trades, La Perouse opposed the idea of any French factory or port 
in this far-away land, with its severe climate, and scanty natural 
resources. He feared, too, that the proximity of the Russians and 
Spaniards might cause international complications that would out- 
weigh the advantage of the lucrative fur trade. La Perouse spent 
most of his stay here gathering all possible information concerning 
the activities of other nations along the coast, as well as investigating 
the type of Indian life in these northern regions, with their char- 
acteristic manners, customs and peculiarities. 

From there La Perouse investigated the country in the vicinity 
of Port Remedios, the Bay and Isles of Cook,i and next sailed 
south to Saint Carlos and Cape, Hector, carefully searching the 
thousands of inlets for the as yet undiscovered "Northwest Passage", 
which Maldonado, in 1588, claimed to have located, and Fuente, 
fifty years after, also declared existed. La Perouse, too, felt certain 
that such a passage existed, but he considered that the claims of 
these earlier navigators were untrustworthy, and that this passage 
lay somewhere between the Port of Los Remedios and Cape Hector. 
But since he could not spare further time to explore the numerous 
inlets in that region, and since winter was closing in, the ships headed 
down the coast toward the warmer southland. 

In September, 1786, Monterey was reached. There the ships 
dropped anchor, enshrouded in one of the proverbially dense fogs 
for which Monterey Bay is famous. The expedition attracted great 
attention, for these were the first French ships to reach this Spanish 
settlement in California. When their arrival was generally known, 
Pedro Pages, at that time Governor of California, gave them a royal 
welcome, and every chance was given them to observe the results 
of the Spanish system of colonization. The observations made by 
La Perouse and his associates at this time have been preserved 
in detail, and they throw an interesting light on these early Spanish 
settlements. Though their visit lasted only a brief ten days, yet the 
range and magnitude of their observations was surprising. 

They were especially interested in the California Indians, and 
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their comments on them are worth noting. These natives, to the 
French scientists, appeared weak and small, lacking in spirit, love 
of independence and liberty. They were indolent and lazy, and 
seemed to show skill and intelligence only in hunting. These 
Frenchmen were especially interested at the cunning manner in 
which the Indians approached their prey, and "we saw an Indian", 
one of them wrote, "with the head of a stag attached to his own 
head, crawling along, pretending to eat grass, until he came close 
enough to a deer to kill it with small arrows". 

But in many ways the natives were naturally indolent in spite 
of the fact that surprising results had been wrought among them 
by the Franciscan padres, who, the Frenchmen felt, had shown 
pious and wise conduct in dealing with such unpromising material, 
for it was only by increasing efforts that any steps toward civilizing 
them had been made. The number of conversions made by the 
good padres was on the increase, yet all these converts had to be 
kept under the rigid rule of the padres, who feared to give them 
much freedom. A system of colonies was used in; dealing with 
them. After a group had been converted they were formed into 
a colony, whose center was the mission. The fathers acted not 
only as their spiritual and temporal guides, but also as regulators 
of the minutest details of life of their Indian flock. So docile did 
the Indians become, under the guidance of these kindly padres, 
that they patiently submitted to a daily schedule of seven hours of 
work and two hours of prayer — a rather rigid regime after the 
carelessly indolent lives they had been accustomed to lead. The 
padres sternly enforced all rules and regulations by corporal 
punishment, and even chains were used, in extreme necessity, to 
bring the offender back to the path of virtue. Little freedom was 
permitted' to the Indians. An occasional hunting! or fishing trip 
was about all, and they led a closely restricted life. Yet the fathers 
apparently held the esteem and veneration of their converts, who 
were loyal, affectionate and ready to obey their spiritual and tem- 
poral guides. The center of this patriarchal community was, of 
course, the chapel. When the French travelers first entered the 
house of worship at Monterey they were amazed at its lavish decora- 
tions, for there, in a Western wilderness, was a chapel ornamented 
with gorgeous paintings, copies of well-known originals in Italy, and 
in a prominent place was exhibited an enormous tableau picturing 
heaven and hell, placed there, no doubt, to stir the imagination of 
those Indians who might be backward in visual imagery. 

With the characteristic thoroughness of the true man of science, 
the Frenchmen gave careful consideration to the condition of the 
Indian converts. However, while they praised thel work of the 
fathers, they did not feel that the results of the evangelization of 
the Indians were ultimately of value, for "I swear that more a 
friend of the rights of man than theologian" was the verdict of the 
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Frenchmen on this Spanish system, "I should have desired that to 
the principles of Christianity they had joined a legislation which, 
little by little, could have made citizens of the men whose state does 
not differ from that oi the negroes of our most humanely governed 
colonies".^* Perhaps, they concluded, this system had been adopted 
for powerful reasons of state, with the object of extending the 
Spanish interests further north. 

These Frenchmen were much interested, also, in the natural 
resources of California, since the richness and fertility of the 
country were not generally known. The records of La Perouse 
furnished the first information France had, taken from actual 
observation, of California, but he saw little of the country below 
Monterey, nor was he informed by the Spanish of their outposts 
in the South. The missionaries had taken but slight advantage of 
the possibilities of the fertile soils around Monterey, and outside of 
growing some few grains and vegetables, they had made but few 
experiments along agricultural lines. La Perouse realized that many 
kinds of grains, vegetables, and fruit trees could easily be raised, and 
he gave the padres new seeds for experimental use. California also is 
indebted to him for the introduction of the potato, which he brought 
with him from Chile. 

The fur trade, too, was of interest to the Frenchmen. La 
Perouse estimated that twenty thousand skins a year were available 
for exportation from California to China, where the Chinese man- 
darins furnished an almost unlimited demand for valuable skins. 
Although the Spanish and Russian traders were already collecting 
pelts up and down the coast from Kamchatka to Monterey, yet La 
Perouse felt that there was also a wide field there for private 
French companies. He did not advise the French Government 
to establish a factory, however, since he considered that this trade 
would be more valuable in the hands of private French merchants. 

The final opinion of these voyagers on the future of California 
was that "probably ond or two centuries will pass", they falsely 
prophesied, "before these Spanish settlements, located in Northern 
California, will hold the attention of any great maritime powers".^* 

During the 'brief ten days in which the Frenchmen carried on 
their investigations at Monterey, an immense amount of data was 
collected. The reports later sent to France included records made 
in astronomy, medicine, indigenous flora and fauna, geological 
formations, zoology, Indian life, trade conditions, Spanish methods 
of colonization, and many other subjects. The accuracy and' thor- 
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oughness of this work made it of inestimable value in Europe, and 
its worth was due largely to the superior type of scientists who 
accompanied La Perouse. 

Their visit came to an end on Sept. 24, 1786, and the Frenchmen 
now headed westward toward the Orient. The course was laid 
past the shores of Northern China, Siberia and up to Saghalien. 
There in this little-known region, and amid unbelievable hardships, 
discoveries of world-wide value were made by this small group 
of exployers, — the discovery of Yesso, the location of several islands 
north of Japan, and the navigable routes as far as the Bay of 
Avatscha were mapped. At Okhotsk, a Russian outpost, the French- 
men spent some time on shore. 

From this point M. Lesseps, a member of the expedition, was 
sent overland through Siberia and Russia to Paris to take to the 
French Government the records made by the expedition up to this 
point. It was here at Okhotsk that Lesseps learned of certain 
English and Russian plans that were under way to monopolize 
the fur trade on the Pacific. The Russians, who were even then 
building ships, obviously intended to expand their trade, for "the 
Russians", so it seemed to the Frenchmen, "are as greedy for furs 
as the Spanish are for money, and have for a long time undertaken 
in the world long and difficult voyages in order to procure valuable 
sable and fox skins, and it has seemed to them easy to subject 
the natives of these countries to a tribute after subjecting them".^' 
The encroachment of Russia on the Pacific seemed to La Perouse 
to foreshadow unpleasant results because of the dominating and 
arrogant spirit displayed by that nation. 

After a short stay in this region the expedition turned south- 
ward and' visited Korea, China and the Philippines. Again La 
Perouse noticed the apparent weakness and corruption of Spanish 
rule — this time in their Manila colony. But little time was spent 
there, and the ships did not again drop anchor until Botany Bay, 
on the southeast coast of Australia, was reached. Letters sent from 
there proved that the party had reached this point safely, but some 
unknown accident befell the expedition, for nothing was ever heard 
of them again. Apparently all disappeared' in this vicinity, perhaps 
killed by treacherous natives, or lost in some great storm. The 
French Government sent out searching parties from France, and 
for two years ships scoured the region around Botany Bay, but no 
trace of them was ever found. Yet the bulk of their records, sent 
by M. Lesseps, from Okhotsk, were preserved, and comprising as 
they did voluminous information concerning every country that 
had been visited, they brought to Europe a wealth of knowledge. 
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This voyage was certainly the high-water mark of French discovery 
in the Pacific. 

By this time Europe was clearly awake to the opportunities 
offered by the fur trade on the Pacific Coast, and many a nation 
coveted the privilege of supplying pompous Chinese mandarins 
with luxurious furs. The French merchants were, in turn, deeply 
interested in learning of any opportunities to break into this valuable 
traffic, and a private concern sent out M. Etienne Marchand to 
investigate the possibilities in the fur trade for French merchants.^' 
Marchand left France in 1790. He did some exploring en route, 
and discovered and named' several unknown islands, around the 
Society group. West of the Mendocas he discovered the "Isle 
Marchand", and an excellent port, which he called "Bale de Bon 
Accueil", or "Welcome Bay". He took possession of it in the name 
of the French Government. But his main object was fur trade; 
and sailing past California, he went up to the center of the fur 
country, near Nootka Sound and Queen Charlotte's Island, and then 
returned to Hawaii, continuing from there across the Pacific and 
back to France. His was the second French voyage around the 
world, for, with the exception of some few sea captains who carried 
on an illicit traffic between Peru and China, no French voyagers, 
with the exception of Bougainville's, had circumnavigated the globe. 

The eighteenth century closes with California probably only 
once visited by a Frenchman, La Perouse, and slight as the French 
contributions to the knowledge of the New World were, yet the 
results were not fruitless. French voyages were valuable, "since", as 
M. Dahlgren expresses it, "the eyes of the world were opened to the 
absurd oppression of the Spanish policy, and a Chilean author", he 
adds, "has considered that the French navigators of the early eight- 
eenth century were among the precursors of South American inde- 
pendence".''^ 

V 

During the first years of the nineteenth century few French 
ships appeared in the Pacific, but after the Napoleonic wars were 
well over in Europe, commercial relations with America again 
started up, and many vessels flying the French flag put in at the 
ports along the California Coast. Some of the voyages were for 
scientific purposes ; others were purely commercial, seeking in par- 
ticular to open up new markets for French wines, cloths and silks 
in Peru and California, — for French trade had been nearly annihi- 
lated by the war, — and, if possible, to break into the lucrative fur 
business. 
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These ventures were, in the main, personally undertaken. In 
1816, M. Roquefeuil, inspired by the voyage of the merchant 
Marchand a few years earlier, sent at his own expense an expedition 
to investigate the fur trade for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. 
In August, 1817, Roquefeuil put into the Bay of Yerba-Buena, 
or San Francisco Bay. His visit was an event of considerable 
importance, for "no French vessel", so the Spaniards told him, 
"had ever before entered their port".^* The crew were most cour- 
teously treated by Don Louis Arguello, then Governor, and taken 
by him to visit the Presidio, about five miles away. The Frenchmen 
were not greatly impressed by the country nor by the Spanish set- 
tlements, and "the road from the Presidio to the mission", wrote 
Roquefeuil, "is over sand hills which produce only a coarse vegeta- 
tion, ferns, stunted trees, pines, oaks, and hollies. This part is still 
more arid than the neighborhood of our anchoring plate". ^* Roque- 
feuil did not feel that California had many prospects of a valuable 
trade, and he reported, upon his return to France, that Peru offered 
the best market for French silks and wines. 

Yet the French continue, in the next few years, to play a part 
in the opening of the Pacific, and under the auspices of the Royal 
Marine, an expedition was sent out in 1818, under M. Louis de 
Freycinet. His plan and aim was, so he tells us, "to increase the 
wealth of our (the French) collection of natural history, and to 
study the magnetic force, hydrography, meteorology, to make maps 
and charts and to investigate the development of agriculture and 
commerce".'" 

His voyage was important, for although he did not touch at 
California, he did make collections of records, pictures and many 
available manuscripts of the Islands of Guam, the Mariannes, 
Hawaii, New Guinea and New South Wales, where he was more 
or less of a pioneer investigator. He brought back to France many 
collections for the museums, among them thirty-one curious and 
valuable manuscripts. 

M. Duperry, who had been one of Freycinet's companions on the 
"Uranie", a year or so later equipped a ship of his own, "La Co- 
quille", and left, in 1822, to carry on further explorations in the 
South Seas. Like so many Frenchmen before him, he was charmed 
by the simplicity and beauty of Tahiti, with its fine type of native 
and its clean, wholesome manner of life. They are "a charming 
people", he wrote in his notebook, "who bear in their faces the 
charm of the customs which distinguished them, and these qualities 
are equally noticeable — their morals".'^ Freycinet made several 
permanent contributions to geography by discovering, in the South 
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Sea group, the Islands of Clermont, Tonnerre, Augier, Freycinet 
and Lostange. 

About this same time, M. Duhaut-Cillys, a trader, spent several 
years along the California Coast, searching for pearl fisheries. He 
left an excellent account of his trip, and his observations on the 
Californians were particularly keen, for "the Californians", in his 
opinion, "are usually strong, vigorous and very quick in their move- 
ments ; unfortunately, they are given to indolence and laziness ; they 
have almost all the faults of civilized men, without possessing their 
virtues. Their favorite occupation is to lasso cattle, hunt bears, 
and to sell the meat and skin, which is their only form of trade ; it 
would seem that their trade would be much greater if they would 
take the pains to cultivate the very fertile soil".^^ The lack of 
development of the country and the backwardness of the natives 
was a constant surprise to the Frenchmen, as well as the barren, 
uncultivated country in the vicinity of the port towns. 

From this time on, and especially in the thirties, as the long sea 
voyages from France to California became less dangerous, travelers 
were frequent. Among these visitors, Cyrille La Place and Petit- 
Thouars were perhaps the best known in the early thirties. 

In 1839, Napoleon III sent out an expedition for purposes of 
investigation, the first undertaken by the Crown in the nineteenth 
century. M. Duflot de Mofras was sent out to Mexico City as 
attache to the legation there, with the special mission of visiting 
California and Oregon to "ascertain the chances for commerce and 
the foundation of factories in new lands, and to "clear up the un- 
certain ideas held about the Western coast of New Spain, the two 
Californias and the Russian ports, also Oregon, over which the 
United States and England are disputing", and, lastly, to find out 
"the opportunities for the development of fishing, whaling and 
navigation".'* 

He visited California in 1841, at a time when momentous changes 
were setting in. The missions were being gradually secularized, but 
the care of the Indians, in many of the missions, was still quietly 
carried on by the indefatigable fathers. The Indians! were well 
cared for, De Mofras concluded, after looking into their lives, and 
he had nothing but praise for these fathers, who knew how to make 
work attractive for their charges, and thus obtain excellent results. 
Knowing only too well that the Indians were unable to understand 
the mysteries of religious dogma, the Franciscans taught only the 
practical side of religion, and tried to develop in their charges the 
moral instinct and a fondness for industry. The fathers had made 
a rapid progress among the Indians, since the visit of La Perouse, 
fifty years earlier, and prosperous villages, wdl-cultivated and 
irrigated field's had sprung up. In these villages groups of indus- 
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trious Indians worked under the direction of a leader, who taught 
them the art of agriculture, of forging, of carpentry, and even of 
simple music, while the women of the group were trained in weaving 
and the necessary domestic arts. 

The pueblos, too, De Mofras found, were centers of activity. In 
them had settled the Spaniards to whom many inducements had been 
held out to make their homes in these new colonies. Alvarado, the 
Governor under the Mexican regime, had offered very liberal grants 
of land to all new comers. 

Los Angeles left upon De Mofras an impression of extreme pros- 
perity, for a large share of the spoils from the secularization of 
the missions had fallen to the southland, in the form of large 
numbers of sheep and cattle, which were valuable for their export 
trade in hides. The center of this trade was at San Pedro, the outlet 
for Los Angeles and the back country, which gave promise not 
only of agricultural but also of mineral wealth, chiefly of mercury 
and asphalt. Nearly all of the trade, however, was in the hands 
of a progressive foreign element, a situation which, to De Mofras' 
mind, foreshadowed future troubles for Mexico. Practically no 
industries had been established by the rather indolent Spaniards, 
who had been content to exploit the natural resources, rather than 
to exert themselves to build up the country. 

As De Mofras went further north, he realized that the country 
showed' more clearly the effects of contact with other nationalities, 
and was beginning to break under it. Many forts were falling into 
disuse from neglect, and those Spaniards who had been exposed to 
foreign influences had absorbed from them not their strength, but 
their weakness. They had developed habits of idleness, luxury and 
easy living. This, added to their inherent indolent tendencies, 
was working havoc among them. The men on the ranches, for 
instance, spent their days drinking and smoking, while the women 
worked in the fields trying to do the men's share of manual labor. 
De Mofras was impressed by the type of the Spanish woman, by 
her bravery and intelligence, and her skill in taming and lassoing 
horses. 

But the Spaniards were losing their grip on the Pacific Coast, 
and by the forties many foreigners, Swiss, Russians and English, 
were quite firmly established in the West. Since 1812, the Russians 
had been at Fort Ross; and Fort Sutter, near by, was colonized 
by a handful of Americans, while other Americans were just reaching 
the Coast. Spanish influence did not extend much beyond San 
Francisco, and in the northern country, so valuable for its fur trade, 
several countries were attempting to gain a firm foothold. England 
was represented by the Hudson Bay Company, with factories in 
Honolulu, Monterey, San Francisco, Astoria and Vancouver, and 
had an eye on the Western trade, while Russia was active in the 
far north. 
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The Oregon territory, which De Mofras, as the representative 
of the French Government, had especial interest in, since he was to 
examine the fival claims of the United States and England for its 
possession, was but sparsely settled, chiefly by the English and 
Americans and a few French missionaries. 

France had no interest in the disputed Oregon territory other 
than an observer, and De Mofras, after examining the rival claims, 
wrote to France that while French sympathies were with the 
United States, yet he was forced, in all justice and reason, to admit 
that the English claims were stronger. 

While there had been but few Frenchmen in Oregon, yet De 
Mofras was surprised to find how far-reaching had been their 
work of Christianizing the Indians. Once when he was traveling 
far into the interior he was amazed' to' hear a group of Indians 
singing a French hymn as they floated down the river, and he felt 
that perhaps the task of civilization was more valuable than that of 
acquisition, for "the wooden cross of some poor missionary", he 
wrote, has conquered more swords for Spain and France than the 
swords of their best captains".^^ And the role of France, he declares, 
should be that of a protector and supporter of the oppressed, rather 
than a usurpator of the rights of others, even though abundant 
chances were open on every side for exploitation. 

The record's of De Mofras bring to a close the French expeditions 
along the coast during the Spanish and Mexican regimes, for very 
soon afterwards California passed into the hands of thei United 
States. A survey of the motives and characteristics of these French 
voyages bring out the fact that they were marked by a certain 
loftiness of purpose. Their interests were not first and foremost 
personal, nor commercial, but were humanitarian. When they aimed 
to find new land, it was to add to the world's knowledge of geog- 
raphy. When the goal was scientific, it was for the benefit of all 
science. They had', it was true, an interest in opening up trade, 
but not a trade in the sense of exploitation, nor of infringing on 
the rights of others. Among the more tangible results of French 
voyages which go down in history, have been the discovery and 
naming of many islands and ports from Cape Horn to Alaska. But 
above all, the records of these voyagers have furnished impartial 
and exact records of peoples and countries in every corner of the 
Pacific. 
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